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SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
‘L. A small volume has just been published in Boston, by 
Is, Messrs. Crocker aed Brewster, entitled “ A Journal of a 
ine Tour around Hawai, the largest of the Sandwich Islands, 
by a Deputation fron: the Mission on those Islands.”’ The 
Recorder and Telegraph has the following notice of the 
work -— 
on Aside from its connexion with missionary ef- 
a forts, this Journal is full of inierest. No other 
ce, book in existence, it may safely be affirmed, gives 
os so perfect a notion of the geography of the island, 
ee, 5 the character and condition of iis inhabitants. 
ci- 7 We say this, after following the deputation through 
sho heir whole progress; as well in the peaceful ham- 
vo- et and finder the shadow of luxuriaut foliage, as 
7 when, to use their own expressive linguage, thes 
x “ascended its lofty and majestic mountains, enter- 
ty 'd its dark caverns, crossed its deep ravines, and 
waversed its iminense fields of rugged lava ;— 
tood with wonder on the edge of its ancient cra- 
rs, Walked tremlinogly along the brink of its 
Let moking Gbasms, gazed with admiration on its ra- 
pnd sing fires, and witnessed the varied and sublime 
henomena of volcanic action, in all ils imposing 
nagnificence and terrific grandeur.” 

But to the friends of missions in our land, the 
ined book will be interesting for other reasons. They 
ays lave, for several years past, manifested a lively 

voncern for the salvation of the inhabitauts of this 

nd the neighboring islands ;—have established 

lissions there, and are often contributing for their 
; upport. By meansof this Journal they may learn 
ed hat difficulties are to be encountered in carrying 
nies rough the island the knowledge of Christianity ; 
Oss nd what encouragements exist for persevering in 
Dare ie good work already begun. They may see too 
| set 


1¢ Mediate operation of religious truth upon the 
nds of people in the 60 different places where it 
as preached by the Missionaries during their 
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hac pur. 
tion The Deputation consisted of Messrs. Thurston, 
of lis, Bishop, and Goodrich, Missionaries; who 








mere also accompanied by Mr. J. R. Harwood, an 
gevious mechahic now residing in this city.— 
allua, a town of 3000 inbabitants on the west 
eof Hawaii, was to be theif place of rendez- 
Mus before commencing their tour; but, in conse- 
Pence of sickness in his family, Mr. Ellis did not 
rive there till several days after the others.— 
essrs. Thurston, Bishop, Goodrich and Harwood, 
Ving reached Kairua June 26th, 1823, where 
ey were heartily welcomed by Kuakini the Gov- 
hor, passed a number of days in viewing the 
vn and neighboring country, and instructing the 
ople in the things of religion. ' 
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CAVERN IN THE LAVA, 


Among other curiosities which they visited, was 
a large cavern, a little to the southeast of Kairua. 
It appeared to owe its origin toa stream of melted 
lava,—tiie edges of which becoming cool, harden- 
ed and formed the side walls, which approxima- 
ted as they rose, until uniting at the top, they be- 
come a solid arch, enclosing the current which 
continued to flow on towards the sea. There were 
wiauy smaller caverns, of a similar formation, 
This large one was called Raniakea, and is thus 
ceseribed :— 

“ Aller entering it by a small aperture, they pas- 
sed on, in a direction nearly parallel with the sur- 
face, sometimes along a spacious arched way, not 
less than twenty-five feet high, and twenty wide, at 
other times by a passage so narrow that they could 
with difficulty. press througn, till they had procee- 
ded about 1,200 feet. Here their progress was 
arrested by a pool of water of considerablé extent 
and depth, and salt as that found in the héllows of 
the lava within a few yards of the sea. In theis 
descent, they were accompanied by more than 
thirty natives, most of whom carried torches.—- 
These, on arriving at the water, simultaneously 
plunged in, extending their torches with one hand 
and swimming about with the other. The par- 
tially illuumiuated heads of the natives, splashing 
about in this subterranean lake, the reflection of 
the torch-light on its agitated surface, the frown- 
ing sides and lofty arch of the black vault, hang 
with lava that had cooled in every imaginable 
shape, the deep gloom of the cavern beyond the 
water, the hollow sound of their footsteps, and the 
varied reverberations of their voices; produced a 
singular effect; and it would have required little 
aid from the faucy, to have imagined a resem- 
blance between this scene and the fabled Stygian 
lake of the poets. ‘The mouth of the cave is about 
half a mile from the sea, and the perpendicular 
depth to the water is probably not less than fifty or 
sixty feet. ‘The pool is occasionally visited by the 
natives for the purpose of bathing, as its water is 
cool and refreshing. Fiom its ebbing and flowing 
with the tide, it has probably a direct communica~ 
tion with the sea.” 


MOUNA HUARARAI-—A VOLCANO, 


On the 9th July they undertook a journey to the 
summit of Mouna Huararai, a mountain which ri- 
ses in the immediate neighborhood of Kairua. Aftex 
travelling about 12 miles in a northerly direction, 
they came to the last house on the west side of the 
nountain. Thence they took a southeast direce 
tion for 2bout six miles, over a rough and difficult 





rpad, sometimes across streams of lava full of iy 
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sures and chasms, at other times through thick 
brushwood or high ferns, so closely interwoven as 
almost to arrest their progress. Arriving at a con- 
venient place, and finding themselves fatigued, 
and drenched with frequent showers and the wet 
grass through which they had walked;they erect- 
ed a temporary hut, and took up lodgings for the 
night. In the morning, after proceeding two 
miles in a south-east direction, and four more 
along an ancient stream of lava nearly east, over 
deep chasms and huge volcanic stones, they reach- 
ed the top of one of the ridges on the west side of 
the mountain. 

“ Between nine and ten im the forenoon, they 
arrived at a large extinguished crater, about a mile 
in circumference, and apparently four hundred 
feet deep. The sides were regularly sloped, and 
at the bottom was a small mound with an aperture 
in itstop. By the side of this large crater, divided 
from it by a narrow ridge of volcanic rocks, was 
another fifty-six feet in circumference, from which 
volumes of sulphureous smoke and vapor continu- 
ally ascended. No bottom could be seen, and, on 
throwing stones into it, they were heard to strike 
against its sides for eight seconds, but not to reach 
its bottom. ‘There were two other apertures very 
near this, nine feet in diameter, and apparently 
‘about two hundred feet deep. 

“ Walking along its giddy verge, they could dis- 
tinguish the course of two principal streams, that 
had issued from it in the great eruption about the 
year 1800. One had taken a direction nearly 
north-east. The other had flowéd to the north- 
west, in broad, irresistible torrents, for a distance 
of from twelve to fifteen miles to the sea, and, dri- 
ving back the waters, had extended the beundaries 
of theisland. The party attempted to descend the 
great crater, but the steepness of its sides preven- 
ted their examining it so fully as they desired.” 


ouna Huararai was found to be 7822 feet. } 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE TOUR—GUIDE. 


Mr. Ellis landed at Kairua on the 14th of July. 
On the 18th, the whole party commenced their 
tour around the island, taking a southerly direction 
and keeping pretty near the shore. The Govern- 
or had kindly furnished them with a guide, whose 
name was Makoa. The engraving of this person- 
age is characteristic enough; but we know not 
whether any thing like an accurate notion of his 
appearance can be gathered from a mere verbal 
description. | 

* He was rather a singular looking little man, be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age. A thick bunch 
of Jong, blaek, curling hair shaded his wrinkled 
forehead, and another bunch of the same kind 
hung down behind each of his ears. The rest of 
bis head was cropped as short as shears could wake 
it. His small black eyes were ornamented with 
tattoo’d vandyke semi-circies. Two goats, im- 
pressed in the same indelible manner, stood ram- 
pant over each brow; one, like the supporter of a 
coat of arms, stood on each side of his nose; and 
two more guarded the corners of his mouth The 
upper part of his beard was shaven close; but that 
which grew under his chin, was drawn together, 
braided for an inch or two, and then tied in a knot, | 
while ihe extremities below the knot, spread out 
in curls like a tassel. A light kihei [cloth worn 


Sandwich Islands. | 
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der, and tied in a knot on tie other, and a large 
fan, made of cocoa-nut leaves, in his hand, served 
to beat away the flies, or the boys, when either be- 
came too numerous, or troublesome.” 


DEATH OF CAPT. COOK. 


At Kaavaroa, several miles south of Kairuz, | 
and where a missionary station has since been es. | 
tablished, some of the party climbed up the socks, | 
and visited the cave where the body of Capt. Cook) 
was deposited on first being taken from the beach 
The natives, several of whom that witnessed the 
scene are still living, relate the circumstances of 
his death as follows :— | 

“Capt. Cook and king Taraiopu were walkin: 
together towards the shore, when our peopl! | 
thronged round the king, and objected to his go.” 
ing any farther. While he was hesitating, a man” 
running from the other side of the bay, entere: | 
the crowd almost breathless, and exclaimed, “|; 
is war! the foreigners have commenced hostilities. 
have fired on a canoe from one of their boats, and) 
killed a chief.” This enraged some of our people 
and alarmed the chiefs, as they feared he woulip_ 
kill the king. The people armed themselves with] 7, 
stunes, clubs, and spears. Kanona entreated he 7 ; 
husband not to go. All the chiefs did the same) @ + 
The king sat down. The foreigner scemed agita) | 
ted, and started for his boat. Then one of oul” 9 
men attacked kim with a spear, but he turned, anf 9 ;; 
with his double barrelled gun, shot the man wh J; 








struck him. Some of our people then threvf 9 y 
stones at him, which being seen by his men, theif 7 
fired on us. Capt Cook turned, and tried to stof @ t¢ 


his men_from firing, but he could not, on accounh 
of the noise. He was turning again to speak to u 
when he was stabbed in his back with a pahook © is! 
A spear was at the same instant diiven througif 7 ‘Ty 
his body. He fell into the water and spake mf 7 sn 
more. After he was dead we all wailed. Hit 9 o; 
bones were separated, and the flesh scraped off ¥ jen 
and burnt; as was the practice in regard to oof 7 in 
own chiefs when they died. We thought he we 
our god Rono, worshipped him as such, and rever 
enced his bones.” 

On a previous occasion, Mr. Goodrich ha! 
“ visited the spot where his body was cut to pieces 
and the flesh burnt. It is a small enclosure about 
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fifteen feet square, surrounded by a wall five fete ¢ 
high. Within, is a kind of hearth about eightes@soo | 
inches high, encircled by a row of rude stone§@rrate 
Here the fire was kindled on the above mentione® Bo th); 
occasion, the place is still strewed with charcoal.” anal 
GREAT CRATER OF KAIRUFA. ow I, 

On the Ist of August, they reached the Crat lace 
of Kairuea, a mountain at the southeast part of a be 
island, but pretty far into the interior. urfac 
*“ We expected to have seen a mountain, will w lo 
nu 


broad base, and rough indented sides, compos 
of loose slages, or streams of lava, and whose su! 
mit would have presented a rugged wall of sco 
forming the rim ofa mighty caldron. But inst¢ 
of this, we found ourselves on the edge of a ste 
precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen 
sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk from 2! 
to 400 feet below its original level. The surfs 
of the plain below was uneven, and strewed 0 
with large stones, and volcanic rocks ; and in | 


centre of it was the great crater, a mile or a mig® Wh 
and a half distant from the precipice, on which me 


were standing, 
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arge bits 6 
wed * Gur guide ied us round towards the north 
 be- end of the ridge, in order to find a place by which 
we inight descend to the plain below. 
It required, however the greatest caution, as the 
' stones and fragments of rocks frequently gave way 
rua, under our feet, and rolled down trom above ; and 
Nn es- with all our care we did not reach the bottom 
ocks, without several falls and slight bruises. The steep, 
Cook which we had descended, was formed of volcanic 
each materials, apparently a lightred and grey kind of 
d the lava, vesicular, and lying in horizontal strata, va- 
"eS 0 rying in thickness from one to forty feet. Ina 
small number of places, the different strata of lava 
abising were also rent in perpendicular or oblique direc- 
yeople | tion, from the top to the bottom, either by earth- 















































iS go-y quakes, or other violent convulsions of the earth, 
amai) @ connected with the action of the adjacent voleano. 
ntere’ | Afier walking some distance over the sunken plain, 
d, “he which, in several places sounded hollow under our 
tilities 99 feet, we came suddenly to the edge of the great 
ts, andp | crater, where a spectacle sublime and appalling, 
people Be presented itself before us. 

woulie | “ Astonishment and awe for some moments 
es with} @ deprived us of speech, and, like statues, we stood 
ted her) @ fixed to the spot, with our eyes rivetted on the abyss 
esamel @ below, 
J agitapy “Immediately before us yawned an immense 
. of ov | gulph, in the form of a crescent, upwards of two 
ved, anf @ milesin length, about a mile across, and apparent- 
an wh ly eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was filied 
» threvfe® with lava, and the south-west and northern parts 
en, theh® of it were one vast flood of liquid fire, in a state o! 
J} to stoof @ terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its “ fiery 
accoul— @ surge” and flaming billows. Fifty-one craters, of 
pak to us ' varied form and size, rose, like so many conical 
a pahos islands, from the surface of the burning lake. 
throug’f } Twenty-twe constantly emitted columns of grey 
spake mR § sinoke; or pyramids of brilliant flame, and many 
ed. Hifi Bol them, at the same time, vomired, from their 
raped oo— @egnited mouths, streams of florid lava, which rolled, 
rd to of Fin blazing torrents, down their black, indented 
ht he waB§ sides, into the boiling mass below. 

and revel “ The sides of the gulph before us, were perpen- 

Lt dicular, for about 400 feet; when there was a 

lrich hag} Wide, horizontal ledge of solid black lava, of irregu- 
to piece ar breacith, but extending completely round. Be- 
sure abowmmneach this black ledge, tne sides sloped towards 
1 five fecGthe centre, which was, as nearly as we could judge, 
t erg hteso0 or 460 feet lower. It was evident, that the 
de stone rater had been recently filled with liquid lava up 
mentioneo this black ledge, and had, by some subterranean 


anal, emptied itself into the sea, or inundated the 
ow land on the shore. The grey, and, in some 
laces, apparently calcined, sides of the great cra- 
er before us ; the fissures, which intersected the 
utface of the plain, on which we were standing ; 
¢ long banks of sulphur, on the opposite side ; 
¢ numerous colaumes of vapour and smoke, that 
seat the north and south end of the plain, to- 
ther with the ridge of steep rocks, by which it 
a8 surrounded, rising probably in some places, 
bur hundred feet in perpendicular height, presen- 
dan immense volcanic panorama, the effect of 
hich was greatly augmented by the constant 
baring of the vast furnaces below.” 

The tour of the island occupied about six weeks. 
rom the observations made by the Deputation, 
€ whole population was estimated at 85,000. 
ngth of the island, 97 miles, by 78 in breadth. 
umber of square miles 4000. Altitude of the 
ghest monntains, viz. Kea and Roa, 15,000 or 
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16,000 feet. They are covered with perpetual snow. 
Densest population, in the neighbourhood of Kai- 
rua on the west side of the island, and of Waiakea 
ou the east. The soil fertile, except where destroy- 
ed by volcanoes. Many pleasing indieations were 
given by the natives of their readiness to receive 
the gospel, even in places where it was for the first 
time proclaimed. 

The above extracts will convey a general no- 
tion of the work. The Journal was drawn up by 
Mr. Ellis, from minutes kept by himself, and by 
his associates on the tour, who subsequently gave 
it their approbation. It is prefaced by a sketch of 
the Mission, together with the Report of the De- 
putation which was made to its members aud pat- 
rons. A Map of the island, and handsome en- 
gravings of Kuakiui the Governor,—of Makoa the 
the guide—of the burial-place of king Keave—of 
a Missionary preaching to the natives—and of the 
great Crater of Kairuea—are introduced in their 
proper places. There is added, in the form of an 
Appendix, by the Assistant Secretary of the Board, 
a” explanatory index of the persons mentioned in 
the Journal, another of the places, and a third of 
the gods. Also a meteorological journal kept at 
Honorura, in the island of Oahu, by the American 
Missionaries—an alphabet and a vocabulary of the 
Hawaian language—ceneral remarks on ihe Poly- 
nesian language—a vocabulary of the Fejeean 
language—and the statements of Mr. Ellis lately 
made in this country, relative to the Society Isl- 
ands, 

From these remarks it will be seen that the work 
is in all respects faithfully executed. The Jour- 
nal alone comprises 207 pages 12mo. and the 
whole volume 264. 

— 
FROM THE MISSIONARY REGISTER. 


UNION MISSION. 





Extract from the Journal for July and Aug. 1825. 
July 25th,—Brother V aill returned, after an ab- 
sence of two weeks, from the settlements in Craw- 
ford county below Fort Smith. He has transac- 
ted some secular business at the post-office, and 
elsewhere ; and preached several times at a camp- 
meeting, where were collected about three hundred 
people, There were present, preachers of four 
denominations ; and on the Sabbath, they all sat 
down atthe communion-table together. Itis grat- 
ifying to state, that there is in Crawford county, a 
religious excitement, that the preachers of the 
Cuunberland Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
list orders, are very zealous; that they are receiv- 
ing frequeat additions to their respective commune 
ious ; that their preachers harmonize most cordial- 
ly in their labors, and that every Convert is entire- 
ly at liberty to join which persuasion he chooses, 
One instance occurred worthy of notice. A cam 
didate for the Presbyterian church, preferring im- 
mersion, received baptism at the bands of a Bape» 
tist. preacher. While we notice these ope 
things, there is a lamentable want of Bibles, an 
religious books, and we believe the Arkansas Ter 
ritory isthe only part of the United States, where 
the spiritual laborers of our domestic Missionary 
Societies are not employed. They need assistance 
as well as others. Returning, Brother Vaill 
preached on the Sabbath at Fort Gibson. This 





tour has been performed in the absence of the In; 
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4ians on their ssmmes bunt; and we hope that good 
has been done, and that an interest has been exci- | 
ted favorable to the mission, and to the Indians. 
July 31st,—Lord’s Day. The Indians having 
returned to their plantations at Hopefield, brother 
Vaill again preached the word to them. Having 
just received a letter from the Domestic secretary 
at New-York, informing us, that Mr. Montgome- 
ry was appointed to this mission, the question was 
put to them, Do you desire to have him come and 
live among you, and preach the word of God to 
you? To this, their Chief, after consulting his 
are for a moment, answered, “awe desire to 
ave him come.” And the appointment is pleas- 
mg to us all. 
ET 


MEMOIR. 


REV. ELIJAH WATERMAN, LATE OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
“The memory of the just is blessed ;” and it is 
due, both to the living and to the dead, to pay de- 
paited worth a tribute of respect. It were to be 
wished that a Meworal of the Rev. Elijah Water- 
man, could be recorded by abler hands. But this 
humble attempt to delineate his character, ts made 
with only an assurance, that although the half 
should not be told, it will yet exhibit nothing up- 
true. The life of a Minister of the Gospel con- 
tains few important incidents, in the estimation of 
a world, which expends eulogiuims and songs, and 
gorgeous display, only upon deeds of war or of 
civil polity. But yet, the unobtrusive course led 
by a faithful Steward of the Gospel Mysteries, 
is diversified with incidents full of immeasurable 
interests to the inhabitants of that world, where 
they raise their loudest anthems of joy over a sin- 
ner that repenteth, Mr. Waterman was born 
Nov. 28,1769, at Bozrah, in this state. His pa- 
rents were both pious, his mother eminently so ; 
and he ever entertained a grateful sense of their 
Christian faithfulness, as the means, under God, 
of bringing him to a saving acquaintance with the 
ospel. In his early years he was characterized 
Fr an invincible attachment to books. The scanty 
library’of a country farmer, containing little that 
was valuable besides the Bible, and Psalm-book, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Milton, Edwards on the Will, 
and Bailey’s Dictionary, engrossed his mind ; ren- 
deved the labours of the farm irksome, and filled 
him with the desire of acquiring a liberal educa- 
tion. To this his parents consented; and he 
commenced his studies at Norwich Academy, in 
Oct. 1786, and the study of Latin the following 
May; entered Yale College Oct. 1, 1787, and 
took his first degree in Sept. 1791. At this time 
it was his settled determination to stady law ; but 
in Oct. 1791, while engaged in a school at Wethb- 
ersfield, his attention was awakened to the salva 
tion of his sonl, and the things of Eternity appear 
ed of such paramount importance, as to absorb 
every other mierest. The gospel which proclaims 
salvation by a Redeemer engrossed his affections ; 
and he devoted hiinself to the work of the minis 
try of reconciliation. The circumstances which 
led to this change of purpose were as simple as the 
means olten are, which the Spirit of Truth em- 
ploys to awaken the thoughtless to the care of 
their souls. He was hearing a scholar recite the 
Greek Testament, and repeating from John xxi. 
e4. “We know that his testimony ts true,” the 


thought occurred to his mind, * What yf it is 
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true?” In spite of all bis efforts io get away from 
the subject, the words still dwelt upon his mind, 
“We know that his testimony is true,” and the 
corresponding inquiry, “ What if it is trae ?” re- 
mained unanswered, until, by the grace of God, 
he was led to see something of the glory of the 
Gospel, and to devote himself to the care of his 
soul and the service of Christ. Having pursued 
his theological studies under the instruction of 
Dr. Dwight at Greenfield, and Dr. Edwards at 
New Haven, he was licenced to preach, May, 
1793, and in October, 1794, was ordained to the 
work of the ministry at Windham. His labours 
there were fanhful and abtundant, and carried on 
amidst extreme oppositioh, in those days of open 
infidelity ; and at last were crowned with very 
pleasing success. His congregation was one of the 
earliest that was blessed with the outpouring of 
the Spirit which produced a cluster of revivals in 
our country about the beginning of the present 
century. After leaving Windham, he was agai 
settled in the society of Stratfield, now Bridgeport, 
Jan. 1, 1806. But two ministers are now living, 
who attended his installation; and neither of 
these reside in the district. It is needless to re- 
cord his labours during the twenty years of his 
residence in this place. It is believed he left ma- 


ny seals of his ministry, who will prove crowns of 


his rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. He 
devoted much time to visits for religious conver- 
sation. Previous to the revival of religion in 1815, 
he went through the congregation systematically, 
and made particular inquiries of every individual! 
about the state of his soul, and his prospects fo: 
eternity. He watched with a father’s care ove: 
all the interests of this rising village, which he 
lived to see grow up from almost nothing to its 
present respectability. If there was any trait of 
excellence in his character more prominent than 
another, it was public spirit. He sought not 
his own. His whole soul was alive to subjects 
of general utility; amd he was always realy 
to afford his co-operation whenever it was call- 
ed for. In his last sickness, when the raging feve: 
deprived bim of reason, his thoughts dwelt anx- 
iously upon a business of great public interest, in 
which he had been engaged. Such a man would 
be likely to prove a zealous friend and supporte: 
of the benevolent enterprises of the age: no man 
was more so; and his habits of method, and his 
acquaintance with modes of doing business, ena- 
bled him to afford very efficient aid. . Ministers, 
especially those who have never been conversaut 
with common affairs before they enter upon their 
work, are sometimes deficient in regard to bust 
Every thing that passes through the 
tiands of such men is done Joosely. But Mr. Wa- 
terman became, while in college, deeply impress 

ed with the necessity of system, and of finding ein- 
ployment for every moment of his time, and he 
presefved the habits produced by that impression 
during his whole life. Every thing which he un 

dertook, was done as regularly and thoroughly 45 
a mag of business would have done it. Thesé 
habits likewise gave him a great deal of time.— 
He had time to be hospitable; indeed, his whole 
character led him to be given to hospitality. H® 
had time to be very attentive to the sick, not ouly 
of his own congregation, but of others, when cit’ 
cumstances made it bis duty. He had time (0! 
every one of the numerous calls which a public 
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spirited minister is fable to, in a place of so much 
resort, and of so much importance, as Bridgeport. 

The discipline of the churches was a subject of 
mterest in his mind, commensurate with its impor- 


tance. He wasa staunch friend in the order of, 


the Connec out churches, and a zealous advo- 
cate for the p ‘nciples of Consociation. He was 
familiar with nm: st points of practice, clea r. decided, 
and consistert in his princrples, and wise and faith 
fulin applying them. The Association, of whith 
he was the senior member, will have to mourn the 
less of a very able assistant, as well as of a very 
affectionate and beloved brether. 

In regard to the doctrines of the Gospel, he was 
slear, decided, and independent. His mind was 
much tried by the extreme views which were 
adopted by some of the leading divines at the time 
he entered into the ministry. He shrunk instine 
tively from the thought of making God the au- 
thor of sin, and during some part of his noviciate. 
nppeats to have been so driven as to verge towards 
the opposite extreme. But at length, from read- 
sng the writings of President Edwards, from a 
sermon by Dr. Strong of Hartford, and by much 
diligent aud prayerful meditation, he became set- 
tled in those views of doctrine, which coincided 
substantialy with the Fathers of the Reformation. 
After that conflict, he never wavered ; but pro- 
claimed with faithfulness the doctrines of grace, o1 
salvation, by the sovereign mercy of God, through 
the blood of Jesus Christ. He was very jealous 
ior the honour of God in all his views of doctrine, 
and deeply sensible of human dependence, and the 
ehsolute necessity of a divine influence from the 
Holy Spirit, to produce any good thoughts or af 
fections. He was afraid of any sentiments which 
appeared to him to affect this great truth, even 
remotely. The writings of those men who have 
been strenuous asserters of the system of grace, 
were very near to bim. He had made himself so 
fainitiar with the history of the Reformation, that 
he might almest be said to have studied in the 
echool of Calvin. He wrote a valuable life of that 
Reformer, and had nearly completed a translation 
vt his “ Institutes,” when the knowledge of a new 
translation in England, discouraged the bookseller, 
and the work was stopped. 

The writer of this will not soon forget a con- 
versation which took place only a few weeks since, 
ia which Mr. W. expressed very clearly the cath- 
olicism of his feelings towards Christians of other 
vames. He said he had lately been thinking much 
on the subject, and was very sensible that the 
t:vangelical Denominations, his own with the 
rest, and himself not less than others, had treated 
each other with too much jealousy, aud he hoped 
ihe time was coming whena different spirit wouid 
prevail, and those who agreed in the essentials of 
Christian faith and practice, would regard each 
other only as brethren. 

His concern-for the intellectual, and more espe- 
cially for the religious improvement of the young, 
were very exemplary. Accordingly, he found lis 
hands strengthened in the church, by the active 
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In private life, Mr. Waterman maintained a 
character which was exemplary and endeared. 
His natural disposition was amiable—his sensibil- 
ity acute—his temper serene—his piety rational 
and ardevt. His constitution iim and vigorous; 
his habits temperate, and his health, for a minis- 
ter, uncommonly good. Happy in himself, happy 
iu the several relations of life, and the general 
respect of all who knew him, his prospect for a 
lang lite and a serene old age, were peculiarly 
hopeful. But the ways ef God are inscrutable! 
While on a’jon ney fo visit his friends, the seeds of 
the prevailing fever, which had begun to rankle be- 
lore he left home, burst forth: and after confining 
him to his room bat six days, hurried him to his 
efave, at Springfield, Mass. Oct. 11, 1825, in the 
o6th year of his age. His course is finished—his 
labours ended, and the affectionate father—the 
render husband— the devoted minister—the faith- 
ful friend, * shall return no more to his house, 
neither shall his place know him any more. for ever.” 
— Blessed are the dead who die tn the Lord.” 

Conn, Courver 


FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
PIETY. 

The Apostie Paul bears honourable testimony 
to the influence of female piety, when he says in 
his Epistle to Timothy, “ When 1 call to remem- 
brance the unfeigned faith that dwelt first with thy 
grandmother Lots, and thy mother Eunice, and f 
am persuaded is with thee also.” It is certain the 
foundation of faith has been often securely laid in 
the human heart during the period of uraternal su- 
perintendence. Piety is therefore alr indispensa- 
ble requisite in the female character. ‘The moth- 
er who ts not herself a,pupil of grace, cannot pre- 
pare the hearts of her children to rective the 
divine influence. She must practice the virtues 
she prefesses to teach, or her system of instruction 
will be necessarily imperfect. The insufficiency 
ofevery mode of education which does not foster 
the vital principle of piety in the soul of woman 
seems now to be generally admitted. The world 
has been warned by the melancholy examples of 
those celebrated females of the last century, whs 
imsbibed the poison of infidelity from the polluted 
sources of public opinion in France. The history 
of their lives affords the best antidote to female 
scepticism. This may be gathered from the au- 
thentic chronicles of Baron Grimm, who gives a 
striking repiesentation of the characters and events 
that deformed the brilliant era in which he lived, 
Without aiming at any nvoral effect, this writer 
fully convinces his readers that the characters he 
professes toeulogize, were m reality destitute of 
all that can improve or adorn society. But it may 
be said that female infidelity ts so rare m our 
country, that it is unnecessary to make it the 
theme of mor »} scrutiny. The pame of Christian 
is claimed as the indefeasible birthrigivt of all who 
inhabit Christianized America. It is however ta 
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wonderful that they should practice them negli- 
gently. If the natural tendency of the human 

eart to reject the truths of Christianity, was duly 
considered, the superficial instruction now sanc- 
tioned by custom, would be clearly seen to be in- 
adequate. The gospel would then be taught, as 
well as read, in schools and families where young 
immortals are training for eternity. 

There are usually among the females of an en- 
lightened age, a few splendid specimens of intel- 
lectual eminence, unembelished by piety. ‘These 
appear like comets among the regular luminaries ; 
are gazed at with wonder and admiration during 
their eccentric course, and disappear without de- 
ranging the order af the system through which 
they have passed. It is melancholy that such pow- 
ers of usefulness should be wasted in a world 
where ample scope is afforded to the exertions 
of well directed talents. Such examples prove 
more strongly than any argument, the necessity of 
inculcating the truths of the Gospel in early lifes 
and blending the essential doctrines of our holy 
Religion, in due proportion, with literary and sci- 
entific instruction. If the first principles of fash- 
ionable science were taught as negligently as the 
first truths of Christianity, there would be little 
more of ornamental display than there is of solid 
usefulness in the finished pupil of fashiozable edu- 
cation. But there is another variety of female 
character, in which the misapplication of natural 
talents is still more lamentably conspicuous. 
There are women without religion, who adorn do- 
mestic life with the highest moral attributes of 
their nature. Who attain in some instances the 
sublimities of knowledge and virtue, and shed 
around them a light that warms and attracts the 
most insensible. Of these it is emphatically said 
by superficial observers, that religion cannot make 
them batter, since their moral excellencies already 
transcend the highest Christian attainments. En- 
dowed by nature with gentle and benevolent dis- 
positions, refined by careful culture to the perfec- 
tion of social grace and loveliness, they seem fin- 
ished specimens of moral and intellectual beauty. 
But alas! the silently working principles of hu- 
man evil, are inherent in them; and if unchecked 
by the only counteracting power, they will under- 
mine the happiness and impede the usefulness of 
the most highly gifted childien of Adam. It is 
mournful to behold such talents running in waste- 
ful luxurience over the narrow sphere of worldly 
pursuits ; such energies exerted in the attainment 
of frivolous objects. Could those powers be con- 
centrated in the services of Him to whom we al! 
owe our best services, what blessed effects would 
accrue to society—what benefits to the individuals 
themselves, who now languish in unconscious 
darkness, and labour for that which yields them no 
enjoyment? How ofien do we witness this prodi- 

al expenditure of nature’s bounties, in those who 
coos not that they will be hereafter accountable 
for their abuse of the talents entrusted to them. 
How often do we see the unrenewed heart striving 
to suppress the bitterness of anguish, because it 
knows not that there is a strength more efficient 
i sorrow, than the stoical endurance 
let us pity these hapless beings who 
rdid enjoyment of earth, when the 
ven are offered to their acceptance. 
ii may y be arged in their defence that they 
k.oow mot what they reject. 








Female Educatian. 
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Instead therefore of deducing from some rare 
instances, the conclusion that women can be virtu- 
ous without religion, let us rather enforce the more 
obvious truth, that without this vital principle, théix 
virtue is insufficient to procure them happiness in 
prosperity, or comfort in adversity. Religion is 
absolutely essential to woman, it is the sole source 
of her strength, the true guide of her understand- 
ing, the sure foundation of her worth. Without it 
she may glitter in the region of fashion, she may 
falter through the sphere of duty ; but she wilt be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, even 
at the tribunal of human judgment. She was 
first in the transgression, she should therefore be 
first in her grateful acceptance of the atonement 
offered by divine mercy ; firstin her services to the 
Being from whom she is to receive salvation. 
Let it then be the aim of every mother to give her 
daughter principles of genuine piety, and to with- 
hold her from every pursuit that may prevent the 
thorough incorporation of these principles with 
her general character. But let her beware of the 
common error of substituting the form for the spir- 
it, the shadow for the substance, in her course of 
religious instruction. A great deal may be taught 
by conversation, in the eaily years of childhood. 
A desire for information on sacred subjects nay 
be awakened in an inquisitive mind, by a skilful 
introduction of the most interesting facts of scrip- 
ture. As the mental powers develope, they may 
be trained to lay strong hold of the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. Let a mother lead the con- 
ceptions of her child to perceive her necessity for 
a Saviour, while she is pointing out the faults and 
weaknesses of her nature. Occasions should be 
sought for giving useful lessons. They may be 
found among the ordinary occurrences of lile.— 
Baptism of an infant fot instance, a ceremony 
which is generally viewed with vacaut curiosity by 
children, may be improved by a judicious mother 
into an important lesson. Let her explain to her 
child, that she was by a similar ordinance devoted 
to God in infancy. That she will therefore owe 
Him her best services through life. That to re- 
tract this dedication by giving ber thoughts and af- 
fections to things forbidden by his law, will be an 
awful act of guilt. Let the duties she owes to the 
being to whom she is thus solemnly devoted, be 
gradually explained as her mind becomes capable 
of comprehending them. If every act of disobe- 
dience to the mother’s authority was shewn to be 
an offence against a higher power, the necessity for 
reproof and punishment would be less frequent. 
Let her say to the offending child with solemnity, 
“You have, itis true, grieved me by this act of 
disobedience, but your greatest offence is against 
the being who has commanded you in his written 
law to honour your parents: you have broken this 
law by disobeying my commands— you must huin- 
bly acknowledge this sin against your heavenly 
Father, and ask forgiveness of his mercy. This 
custom would also tend to keep the mother hum- 
ble, by reminding her, that her’s is but a delega- 
ted authority, and that she is accountable to a 
higher tribunal for the manner in which it is ex- 
ercised. Children are often injured by an abuse 
of maternal power. They are taught to look no far- 
ther than the will of an earthly parent, for the meas- 
ure of their restrictions and indulgences. They learn 
to detect symptoms of caprice or passion in the arbi- 
trary decrees to which they are subjected, and be- 
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come wonderfully acute in discovering that their 
governors do not always govern themselves. Thisis 
the true cause of a great deal of their refractory con- 
duct. The temper of achild may be trained by prop- 
er discipline, but it must be imposed by one who 
has previously acquired the art of self-government. 
It is said that women are commonly deficient in 
this art.—This surely canpot arise from their not 
being required to practise it, for it may properly 
be considered as the chief business of their lives. 
They cannot then be too earnestly exhorted to ac- 
quire it before they flatter themselves with attain- 
ing any conspicuous degree of mona! excellence. 
if self will is allowed to be the governing principle 
of the human heart, the virtues that flow frou it, 
will afford but a meagre contribution to the public 
good. The peace which dwells within, will but 
faintly resemble that “ which passeth understand. 
ing.” Christians must learn to “ deny themselves,” 
before they can properly be considered as follow- 
ers of him, whose whole life was a glorious exam- 
ple of self-denial ! 
(To be continued.) 

EC ____ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
NEW-HAVEN, DecemBer 17, 1825. 











REV. MR. COX. 


The Trustees of Williams’ College, at their last Com- 

chencement, conferred the degree of D. D. upon the Rev. 
Samuel H. Cox of New-York. Mr. Cox, a few weeks 
since, came out in the N. Y, Observer, with a public de- 
clinature and rejection of the degree conferred upoa him, 
with his reasons therefor, and his opinion generally of 
che practice. 
§ This article which has since been uncommonly pro- 
uiic of newspaper remarks, we did not copy inié oar 
colums, partly on account of its Jeagth, but principal- 
'y froma conviction founded on aa acquaintance with 
Jie writer, that it was not a dispassionate production of 
uis superior mind, or a fair specimen of his style. 

Tu their animadversions, some have fallen upon the 
style of the composition, some upon the measure ; and 
vihers who had found out that it was the fashion, witheut 
knowing the reason, have fallen upon the man. 

Mr. Cox has again appeared, protesting against the 
wanner in which his name has been traduced, and his 
motives misconstrued ; apologising for the faults in his 
style, as far as apology was necessary, and adhering to his 
pinions, 

We owe it to our own feelings and to the individual, to 
break the silence which we have thus far maintained. To 
Mr. Cox’s sentiments upon the system in question, we un- 
conditionally subscribe ; and his property in his name, and 
lis right to regulate the same, no one can deny. With the 

"style of the composition we have nothing todo. And we 
thought that the manner generally, was a bappy resolution 
of the @ifficulties which surrounded his situation. For, 
1s he remarks, “to wiite a declinature was easy, but to 
write a proper one, was not easy. He could not disen- 
thral himself, without an invasion, seeming or rea!, of the 
prerogatives of the order. To have been decisive iu his 
own case, he must have appeared contemptuous of oth- 

We are among those, to whom in his last commu- 
Hication he appeals—* who know him, and who have no 

local or partial biasses to gratify ;” and our only excep- 
lions to the manner, for we had some, were laid precisely 

19 the cause which he has himself assigned.—“ That the 
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subject had weighed ia his mind beyond its proper gravi- 
ty. The measure itself, and not the style absorbed him.” 
Yet in the playful good nature which he has taken care 
to mingle in his manner—the studied caution which he 
has taken to divert whatever might have appeared perso- 
nal or pointed, aud direct it against the system, we can nei* 
ther see the “want of christian meekness” assigued to 
him by one, nor of “ delicacy,’’ eharged by another. 

We have been astonished at the pains which some Ed- 
itors of Newspapers have taken to shat their eyes against 
one paragraph, aud misconstrue the next. And, through 
our acquaintance and friendship for Mr. Cox, iusulted at 
the coarseness, with which others, without knowing er ask- 
ing whom they were handling, have used his motives and 
feelings. In disguise using his name at large in sentences 
to which they would have been asltiamed (o put their own 


COMMODORE MACDONOUGH. 


We inserted in a late number a notice of the death of 
this great and good man. 

It is mot our purpose nor practice, to keep a record of 
the achievements of the hero and the warrior; or whea 
his soul has fled, to sum up the glories of his life, and 
join in the hollow pageantry which escorts his body to the 
dust. Hollow, we mean, compared with other conside- 
rations; itis proper inits place. A decent respect to the 
remains of the dead, our feelings will demand, if cold rea- 
soning does net. And a limited distinction of the illustri- 
ous dead,—some form, some pomp, is intimately connect- 
ed with a nation’s glory, by nourishing a patriotic pride. 
But our duty enjoins more immediately the performance 
of other offices. The Christian’s thoughts, and emotions, 
and hopes, follow in solemn procession the part which re- 
turneth not to dust and corruption. When to.the tokens 
of his country’s gratitude and admiration, the hero adds 
the laurels of his victory over death and the grave, then 
will we join in laying low his body, and lifting high his 
name. Such & © ro was our illustrious countryman, 
Macdonough. 





The following brief notice of his life is contained in the 
New-York Observer. 


Com. Thomas Macdonough was born at the 
Trap in New Castle county, Delaware, in Decem- 
ber, 1783. His father, Dr. Thomas Macdonough, 
was a practising physician in that place at the 
commenceiment of the Revolutionary War. In- 
spired by the samme ardor which ammated so ma- 
ny at that eventful period, he took up arms in his 
country’s cause, and served as an officer during 
the whole of the war. At his death, in 1793, he 
left four sons, of whom the subject of the present 
article was the second. His elder brother, James, 
entered as a Midshipman on board the Constella- 
tion, commanded by Capt. Truxton, anid in the ae- 
tion with the Insurgent, hie lost a leg. On his rer 
turn to his native state, Thomas, who was ‘hen eme 
ployed in a store in Middletown, canglit from his 
brother the soldier’s flame, and abandoning his 
peaceful pursuits, entered as a midshipman in the 
navy. He wasat this timo seventeen years of age. 
Sovun after entering the service he was engaged ip 
the destruction of the Philadelphia frigate, and the 
subsequent capture of a Tripolitan gun-boat by tbe 


j side of the gallant Decatur, and distinguished bim- 


self so much, that he was promoted to the rank of 
a Lieutenant. ‘The promises which bis incipient 
career gaye of asupertor nautical skill and brave: 
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vy, were not Cisappointed by his future life. The 
battle on Lake Champlain on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, will not soon be forgotten. The en- 
emy were decidedly superior in men and metal ; 
but Macdonough went into action, relying on the 
God of battles, and came off victorious. On the 
morning of the victory he prayed with his men, 
and as he saw the hostile fleet approaching, he re- 
marked, “they are superior to us in force, but by 
the blessing of God we can beat them.” During 
the battle he was frequently obliged to work is 
own guns, and three times he was driven across the 
deck by the splinters, &c. which flew around him. 
When asked how he escaped amid such carnage ? 
he replied, pointing to heaven, “there is a power 
above which determines the fate of men.’ This 
leads to contemplate the brightest trait in bis char 
acter. Too often is an habitual respect for the 
Christian religion and attention to its outward 
forms, mistaken for christianity, and pressed into 
service to adorn thé character of a soldier—not 
such are the claims of Macdonough to the charac- 
ter of a Christian. 
that vital nature which reaches the heart, tempers 
the affections, and influences the actions. In a 
letter to a relative in his native state, wriiten in 
June, 1814, he expatiates upon the happiness 
which he derives from his reliance on the merits, 
and atonement of Christ,and earnestly exhorts the 
friends of bis youth to a religious life as the only 
one which leads to happiness, and which good 
sense points out to those, convinced of the reality 
of another world. To his brother’s widow, who 
had been left in narrow circumstances, he tender- 
ed liberal pecuniary aid, declaring that bis religton 
made him the widow’s friend. 

The hero and the Christian, has now passed 
from the stage of action, but his memory will long 
be gratefully cherished. In the most trying and 
appalling moments, he was cool and unshaken. 
In his manners and deportment, a was peculiarly 
modest and unassuming ; in the discharge of social 
and domestic duties, strict and conscientious ; and 
in his faith in the christian religion, firm and un 
wavering. He has left four sons and a daughte) 
to lament his loss. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


The revival in Litchfield is still progressing, and has 
already embraced in the covenant of grace, considerably 
nfore than one hundred hopeful converts. 

We understand that there are at this time extensive 
revivals in Whately and Orleans, Mass. 


More than sixty persons have made a profession of 


their faith in Christ, and united themselves to the Baptist 
Church in South Berwick, Maine. These are the fruit 
of the late revival of religion. 

In Baltimore, says a letter, “ many have been brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, through faith in Christ. 

In August, the revival commenced with power and glo- 
ry. The east station was first, and has been the most highly 
favoured, although the work has been diffused over this 
city, in all ovr congregations. 

* All classes and ages have been embraced, but by far 
the greatest proportion have been persons from the age 
of eighteen to twenty-five. Gentile and Jew, Protestant 
and Papist, have been enabled to testify that Jesus has 
power on earth to forgive sin. 

* Of those who have professed to obtain a sense af sins 


His religion appeared to be of 
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forgiven, I am not able to determine, but I presume, | 
shall be within bounds if I say five or six hundred.” 





REVIVAL IN WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE. 


The New-York Observer contains the following extract 
of a letter from a Theological student, pein in Will- 
iamstown, Mass. to his friend in New-York. It is dated 


Dec. 4th. 


“But [have another theme to descant upon ; it 
is for this purpose I now trouble you with another 
letter. Shall I say i! Can my pen describe it! 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, is in the 
midst of us! The clouds of darkness which have 
so long hovered over us portending a dark, and 
dreary winter, have vanished; the cheering rays 
of the Sunn of Righteousness have reached us— 
our iniquities seem to have been forgotten,—and 
we enjoy indeed, a reviving season fiom the pres- 
ence of the Loid. ‘The high looks are brought 
low, the stiff necks are broken, the hardened sin- 
ners are melted. The rooms, once the scenes of 
revelry, are now little bethels for prayer. ‘The 
hours of diversion are changed into hours of devo- 
tion. The tongues w'jich were once reviling, are 
now crying fur mercy ; and those who once reviled 
the praying Christian, are now begging for his in- 
‘ercession with the God of Jacob. Oh! it is 
heart-melting as you go along the halls, to hear 
from almost every room you pass, the anxious pray- 
er, God have mercy on me :—'Thou Son of Jacob 
have mercy onme. Even Christians themselves, 
are astonished to see such a powerful work. Al- 
though some have been weeping between the 
porch and the altar, since the term commenced, 
vet the greater partof us were slumbering and 
sleeping ;—and it was not till we heard the noise 
of the chariot wheels of the King of Zion, that we 
awoke, 

“On Thursday, the Ist inst. we jomed in a fast 
with the people of the town. Such a day, L never 
experienced, ‘The students collected at half past 
ten, for conference and prayer. With twoor three 
exceptions, all were there. Not a dry eye was 
seen in the room ;some wept aloud. Since that 
time, our meetings are more than usually solemn, 
The recent converts collect their impenitent classe 
mates together, every day for prayer. And it 
may with truth be said, that al/ ave either within 
the ark, or knocking hard for admission. 

“The term is within a few weeks of its close; 
we all dread its approach. We feel as if we 
wished not to separate, until the bands of Christ 
bind us all together.” 

We cheerfully comply with the request of the writer of 
the letter, in giving the above a place in our columns.— 
“ We wish,” he says, “ Christians abroad may know our 
situation, that they may be led to intercede for us; we 
do not desire it for ostentation, but for that sole reason. 
We wish and pray, for an interest in the prayers of the 
Church. Middlebury College seems to be blessed with a 
refreshing shower. God is doing great things for his 
church in thus reviving his own work among the youth of 
our Colleges.” 





THE BIBLE. 


Mr. Wauitisec, 

Noticing the signs of the times, and especially the won- 
derful exertions that are in successful operation for ex- 
tending the Bible universally to the destitute, I use the 
liberty of enclosing an extract from the late President 
Edwards’ Miscellany, on the excellen¢y of the Scripture: 
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above all human writings. In my mind he has afforded 
a new stimulus’ to the diligent improvement of that sacred 
book. A. Z. 

There is a strange and unaccountable kind of 
enchantment, if | may so speak, in Scripture his- 
tory, which, although destitute of all rhetorical! or- 
nament, makes it vastly more pleasant, agreeable, 
easy and natural, than any other history whatever. 
It shines bright with the amiable simplicity of truth. 
There is something in the relation, that, at the 
same time, very much pleases and engages the 
reader, and evidences the truth of the fact. It is 
umpossible to tell fully what L mean, to any that 
have not taken notice of something of it before. 
One great reason why itis so, doubtless is this :— 
the Scripture sets forth things just as they happen- 
ed, with the minutest circumstances of time, place, 
situation, gesture, habit, &c. in such a natural 
method, that we seem to be actually present; and 
we insensibly faney, not that we are reading, but 
spectators, yea actors in the business. The little 
circumstances wonderfully help to brighten the 
ideas of the more principal parts of the history. 
And, although the Scripture goes beyond other 
histories, in mentioning such circumstances; yet 
no circumstances are mentioned, but those only 
that wonderfully brighten the whole story, and 
illustrate, no body knows how, every part of it. So 
the story is told very fully, and without the least 
crowding or jumbling things together, or hastening 
one thing after another, before one has fully-taken 
up what was last related; and yet told in much 
less room, than any one else could tell it. Not- 
withstanding tae minute circumstances that are 
mentioned, which other histories,jeave out, it leads 
our ideas so naturally and easily, that trey seem 
to go neither too fast nor tooslow. One seenis to 
knew as exactly how it is from the relation, as if 
he sawit. The mind is so Jed on, that sometimes 
we seem to have a full, large and particular bisto- 
ry of a long time: so that if we should shut the 
book immediately, without taking partuctilar no- 
tice, we should not suppose the story had been 
told in half so little room, in but two or three neg 
ligent words or expressions ; and yet a long train 
of ideas is communicated. The story is so dar- 
rated, that our mind, although some facts are not 
mentioned, yet naturally traces the whole transac- 
tion, and although it be thus skilfully contrived, 
yet things are told in such a simple, plain manner, 
that the least child can understandthem. ‘This ts 
a perfection in the sacred writers, which no other 
authors can equal, because, in order to it, an inti- 
nite understanding is necessary. 





FOR THE RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


EXPOSITION OF GENESIS v. 3. 

“ And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, 
and begat a son in his own likeness, after his own 
image, and called his name Seth.” 

On the inspired page, we find such notices in the 
early history of the race of man, as God foresaw to 


be requisite for his Church in after times. OF 


some branches of the family of Adam, iittle or 
nothing is recorded. We find the birth of Cain, 
of Abel, and Seth, but of the other children aoth- 
ing more ts related beyond the simple fact, that Ad- 
am begat sons and daughters: how many were his 
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sons, or how many were his daughters we are not 
informed. 

In the passage above recited, there is a circum- 
stantial account of the birth of Seth, beyond what 
we find either in the birth of Cainor Abel. There 
doubtless were reasons for this, notwithstanding we 
have no occasion for supposing, that he was born 
in different circumstances from Cain or Abel. It 
is probable they were born in the likeness of Adana 
as truly as Seth. ‘The language of this passage 
marks a likeness of sume kind between Seth and 
Adam. What are we to understand by this like- 
ness 2 

In answering this inquiry, it is Decessary to as- 
certain the import of the terms, “image,” and 
“likeness” as used inthis place. This was spoken 
af Adam after bis-fall. Before h: 
ded of him, that he was created inthe image of 
God, which ‘enoted a resemblance in him to his 
Maker, beyond what could be traced in any of the 
brute creation. This resemblauce a} pertamed to 
Adain in his intellectua! and moral oature, rather 
than in his corporeal nuare. It is true his body 
was curiousiy and wondertully made, yet in this 
respect, he bore no more resemblance to his Ma- 
ker, than other meterial existences. God ts a 
Spirit, invisible, immaterial,.and indivisible, and 
the image of God, as tustampt on Adam, apper- 
tained to his soul: and it was as an holy moral bee 
ing, that he bore the image of his Maker. In the 
poweis of his mind, and feelings of ms heart, le re- 
sembled his Maker in a sense, in which no irration- 
al creature could. He had knowledge of God, 
and he loved, reverenced him, aud confided in 
him; bis will was in subjection to the law of God, 
But after his disobedience, it was otherwise with 
Adam. Asa sinful being, he had. best the moral 
image of God, which he had a@t-his rst creation, 
and he was now estranged from God in his feel- 
ings and desires, aud dyeaded his presence, and 
even endeavored to flee from his inspection. As 


| a sinful moral agent, his moral likeness was now 


i sinful. And when it is recorded of him in these 
circunistances, that he “begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his own image,” unquestionable ref- 
erence is made to his moral likeness as a fallen and 
sinful beiag. As such a being, he begat his like, 
aud thus the law of descentin regard to his poster- 
ity wasexplicitly made known. ‘This law appears 
to have been general in the creation, securing to 
all species of living creatures, a uniformity in prop- 
agating, each its own likeness. This law in re- 





gard to the corporeal part of man, secures a uni- 
| form likeness, as well as in his moral feelings. 
| But why should this be expressly recorded im case 
of Seth? It must have been a fact apparent from 
observation, that all species of creatures did prop- 
agate their kind, and there seemed to be no occa- 
sion to announce this fact in case of Adam, unless 
something in relation to the moral character of his 
posterity was included, which might be questioned, 
were it not explicitly recorded. And in‘vegard to 
uoral likevess, there might have been a question, 
whether those descending from Adam by ordinary 
|yeneration, after his fall, should be holy at the 
commencement of their accountable existence, or 
should be sinful; and it night likewise have been 
a question, whether they who were renew" dto ho 





an holy offspring ? 
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To settle all such inquiries, it is explicitly recor- 
ded under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, that 
“ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after his 
own image,” in his fallen state, and thus we have 
exhibited what the moral character of his posterity 
should be :—i.e. that they should be sinners pro- 
ceeding in a line of descent from sinful parents. 

Is it said, that it is probable Adam was renewed 
before the birth of Seth, and that on the ground 
of this probability, we ought to conclude that he 
was holy, and of course, that Seth to be in his like- 
ness, must be supposed to have had soine holiness 
at bis birth ? Weanswer that Adam’s holiness as 
a believer, provided he was a believer, was entire- 
ly of grace to him, and appertained to bim oot in 
his public character, as the representative of his 
race, but as an individual, pardoved through the 
Mediatorial scheme of salvation. And bis nature 
from the moment he fell was that of a sinner, and 


his fall, as a public head determined the law of de- [ 


scent in regard to the moral likeness of his pos- 
terity. They were to propagate their like, as sin- 
ful beings, and in this character were put on pro- 
bation under the Mediatorial scheme of mercy. 
Adam was a believer by grace, and his eharacter, 
as renewed to the possession of some holiness was 
not acquired in a masner to be propagated, in as 
much as the law of descent was established Ly his 
fail, rather than by his restoration to holiness. He 
communicated in the line of descent his nature or 
likeness as a sinner, which in regard to Seth is 
exhibited in the passage under consideration. The 
general fact is recorded, but the mode is not ex- 
plained. The fact is uniform in the history of 
Adams :ace, that his posterity in all their gene- 
rations are sinners, and are sinners from the com- 
a.cucement of their acconntable existence. Now 
to philosophize on the mode of this fact is to extend 
our inquiries beyond what is revealed and of course 
beyond the boundaries of sound philosophy. The 
law of animal desceat has been uniform from the 
first creation. This law is nothing more than the 
will of God in directing and securing uniform re- 
sults from second causes: as a law in application 


and moral likeness in the multiplication of the 
species. In aecounting for this umformity, we 
gain vothing by atten is to philosoph.ze on the 
mode in which it takes place. It is not revealed 
in what manner God’s agency is concerned which 
gives law in the case. We may ask questions, 
aud attempt to solve them, and in the very at- 
tempt involve ourselves in darkness. We kuow 
that the mode of descent is by natural generation, 
and that great uniformity of moral likeness ts 
secured. Yet in regard to many things in relation 
to the subject we have no kuowledge.~ For ex- 
ample, if it be asked how or when the souls of 
children are fortned, how united to their bodies, 
and at what wnmoment they become moral agents,— 
whatis the degree of their knowledge, or the state 
of their incipient faculties, our auswer is we can- 
not tell. These are topics, on which if we specu 
late, we shall be no wiser. In accounting for the 


fact, thatthey all are siuful at the comiu.encement 
of their moral existence, we are not required to 
explain what is not revealed: we are not required 
to explain the wode in which either the soul or 
body is tormed, s#0r hew they are united in the in- 
cipient state of existence :—still we may look at 
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ily, and inquire why it is, even when unable to ex- 
plain how it is. We may go back, with the Bible 
in our hands, te the beginning of the race, tracing 
from generation to generation, the same sinful 
likeness, in which Adam begat Seth. To account 
for this, we will suppose, that in constituting Ad- 
ama public head, God determined that in case of 
his disobedience, his race descending from him, 
should be like him, sinful, aud that he should pro- 
pagate a sinful instead of an holy offspring. This 


wisdom and glory to God in relation to the subject, 
and makes tbe siafulness of Adam’s posterity to 
result as a consequence from his fall by divine ap- 
pointment in accordance with the declaration of 
ihe Apostle Paul; “that by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners.” 





REFORMATION AMONG THE INDIANS IN 
UPPER CANADA, 

We have heretofore published some accounts of the 
work of grace among the Mohawk and Chippeway tribes 
of Indians. The Rev. Mr. Torry, Methodist Missionary 
at Grand River, gives a farther account of the progress of 
the work,in a letter to the Secretary of the Society, da- 
ted Sept. 12th. 1825. 

Having now concluded my labours in this mis- 
sion for the present conference year, some ac- 
count will be expected by the society of the result 
of our labours, and the state of the mission. This 
duty I most cheerfuily perform, as the work of 
grace this year will afiord further evidence of the 
power of the gospel on the mind and manners of 
one of the most savage tribes of Indians in this 
country. Itisamong the Chippewas ( Missisau- 
gah tribe) that this reformation is going on, though 
the Mohawks have shared this year also in the 
revival. The commencement of this work is no- 
ticed in my last, of January 26th, where we men- 
tioned the conversion of a Chippewa chief, who 
had pitched his tent at the mission house. After 
the conversion of this chief, the Missisaugahs con- 
tinued to come in from the forest, therevy increas- 
ing our public assemblies and the schools. It 
is remarkable how soon the word fastened on 
their hearta, even sometines by the first discourse 
they heard. This to us appeared most extraordi- 
vary, as they were wholly pagan, and the most 
besotted in drunkenness of all the savage tiibes in 
this country. You can scarcely judge the emotion 
of our hearts when we saw their tents spread 
abroad ov the banks of the Grand River, for the 
purpose of hearing the word of life, and sending 
their Children to a Christiangchool. Our congre- 
gations were now generally crowded with native 
hearers, who listened with great attention ; and the 
work of instruction and awakening continued to 
progress tillthe camp- meeting at Mount Pleasant, 
24th Juae, when a new impulse was given to the 
revival, 

The changes wrought in the outward deport- 
meut of these Indians are as extraordinary as 
their devotions are sincere ; and they are manifest 
aimnong the most respectable, as well as in those of 
abandoned lives. Two instances out of many { 
here give you. Among the respectable is Jacob, 
a Mohawk, of good disposition aud amiable man- 
ners. His industiy in his way of farming had rais- 
ed him in his worldly ciucumstances to a more 





the geueral fact, in the bistory of the human fam- 


civilized and comfortable mode of liying ; and lie 
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seldom allowed himself to be intoxicated. Sech 
was the character of Jacob, that he was much es- 
teemed, and thought to be a good and very happy 
man ; and so did Jacob think ef bimself, ull he 
heard the truths of the gospelin power. He then 
saw himself 2 sinner; his heart had never been 
changed—had never loved God—never worship- 
ped him in spirit and in truth. At the camp- 
meeting Jacob found peace, and returned to his 
home a happy Christian, and soon after rejoiced 
in the conversion of his wife and two fine daugh- 
ters. Jacob is now much alive to the welfare of 
his people. Before his conversion, he looked with 
indifference on the degrading practices of his na- 
tiou; but he_now goes frou) cabin to cabin, among 
his neighbours, saying, * Oh, my brethren, do not 
these abominabie things. The Great Spirit is an- 
gry. You must die. Now consider where the 
wicked man must go.” Jacob urges the new birth 
—tells his people, “We must be born new men. 
Then, Oli! much peace, much joy.” Jacob too is 
much concerned for the rising and future genera- 
tions of his people, and is very importunate for a 
school in his neighbourhood. 

The other 1 shall name is a man who was so 
given to drunkenness that he would part with any 
thing to gratify his thirst for whiskev. When in- 
toxicated, this mau was very quarrelsome, and in 
liis frays would sometimes get bruised and scared 
ina shocking manner, and in this plight return to 
his hapless family, destitute of clothing, and bear- 
ing the description in Mark v. 2. of one possessed 
of devils, and coming from the tombs. But what 
bath God done for this poor, degraded sinner! 
Heis altogether changed. He is kind to his family, 
leads a praying lite, * clothed in his right mind, and 
sitting at the feet of Jesus.” As he is now more 
industitous to make his family comfortable, as 
well as attentive to his religious duties, we hope. 
hrough grace, that he will continue to adorn the 
zospei he professes. Such are the effects of the 
gospel generally, as very muck to better the con- 
dition of men, but to the Indian, particularly, tis 
the pRoMISE Of the life that now ts: for, instead 
of lying about drunk, filthy, and half starved, they 
have now become orderly in their deportment, at- 
tentive to the duties of religious worship, observers 
of the Christian Sabbath, more neat and cleanly 
in their apparel, and more industrious for an hon- 
est and comfortable living. An active life, howev- 
er, must not at once be expected: like children, 
they snust be instracted, and led on by habit, till la- 
bour becomes natural and familiar. These habits 
the Missisaugahs, since their conversion, are much 
disposed to, and they have made application to the 
covernment for aid in settling on their lands on 
tiie river Credit, forthe purpose of civilization. As 
a preparatory experiment, as well as to provide 
themselves the means of living while encamped at 
the mission house, having obtained land of the Mo- 
hawks, they lave planted considerable fields of 
corn. 

In a former communication we have mentioned 
the importance of native teachers. Every step 
we advance in our missionary labours confirms the 
opinion we had formed on this subject. The na 
tive convert, who is well instructed and matured 

An his Christian experience, will become our tis- 
sionary to the tribes in the interior wilderness ; his 
knowledge of their manners, his language, and his 





very habits in life have formed biug for this work :! 
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—brother Peter Jones is already such a missiona« 
ry. Heisa youth of much promise to his nation 
and the church, and whose labours are continually 
a blessing to his people. Atvin Torry. 


in Buenos Ayres. 





STATE OF RELIGION IN BUENOS AYRES. 

Atthe last Concert of Prayer in Boston, Mr. 
Avderson, Assistant Secretary of the Board, re- 
marked, that no intelligence of importance had 
heen communicated from any of the missionary 
stations during the past month ; but that happily, 
a few hours before, Mr. Parvin had arrived fron} 
Buenos Ayres, and would proceed to give some 
account of the state and prospects of religion in 
that republic. His object in visiting this country 
at the present time, is, to make some further ar- 
rangements for the promotion of Christianity in 
South America. Having accompl.shed this ob- 
ject, he will immediately return. 

Mr. Parvin introduced his remarks by stating 
that in the month of July, 1823, he sailed hence, 
in company with Mr. Brigham, for the purpose of 
obtaining information, particularly that of a reli- 
gious character, relative to South America in gen- 
eral. On landing at Buenos Ayres, it was found 
expedient to direct his first efforts to acquiring @ 
knowledge of the Spanish language. While en- 
gaged in this pursuit, it was proposed by several 
gentlamen from foreign countries, that he should 
open a sci:ool for the instruction of their children, 
and of any others who might desire to attend. The 
measure, however, was considered as merely an 
experiment, and it was presumed that none but 
the children of foreigners would apply for admis- 
siou. Mr. Parvin commenced his instructions io 
the month of March,1824. On the first day, five 
only attended ; second day, six; third,day, seven ; 
and so on, to the nuinber of 20. Here the school 
seemed, for atime, to be nearly stationary ; and it 
was still considered unceitain whether it would 
eventually succeed. The undertaking, however, 
was persevered in, and soon the number of schol- 
ars increased to 25—then to 30, and afterwards to 
40. The labor had now become too great fur an 
individual, and it was found necessary to einploy 
an assistant. Providentially a young gentleman 
was obtained for this station, of excellent qualifi- 
cations, aid in all respects a suitable peison. 
When Mr. Parvin left Buenos Ayres, the school 
contained 60 day scholarsand 10 evenang scholars 
—inaking a total of 70, all of them above the age 
of 10 years, aud many arrived at the age of mun- 
hood. Applications were often made for the ad- 
mission of children under 10; but it was deemed 
inexpedient, on the ground that a sufficient nume- 
ber could be obtained who were advanced to years 
of greater intelligence, and of course would be 
inore likely to profit by the instructious they re- 
ceived. The branches of knowledge pursued at 
this Academy, differ but little from sumilar institu 
tions in the United States. The Buble, or at least 
ome part of it, is read by almost every individual. 
So great an invasion of popular prejudices was not 
at first attempted; Lut owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable books for the study of the ug- 
lish language, a suggestion was made by one of ! 
students, that possibly a sufficient number ol | 
tements could be procured for the purp: 
pleasing intimation was carefully 
Mr. Parvio; who stated, that happily 
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of them in his- possession, and would consent to 
part with them at cost. The consequence was as 
has been mentioned.—reography is an innportant 
branch of study in this Academy ; and since the 
same or similar text-books are used as in this coun- 
try, speaking often of different and various denom- 
inations of Christians, an opportunity is afforded 
of free conversation on this topic, which has been 
repeatedly improved, with great apparent interest 
to the scholars. Mr. Parvin has also conversed 
with them at times on the evidences of Christiani- 


fy ; and it is hoped, that before long, some book of 


this character will be introduced into the Acade- 
my. Several children have been placed by their 
parents in the family of Mr. Parvin, and subimit- 
ted entirely to his care and counsel. When he 
Jeft Buenos Ayres, there were six of this descrip- 
tion, between the ages of 10 and 18 years. 

Sabbath Schools.—The conversation which pass- 
ed on the subject of opening the school above 
mentioned, gave rise to the institution of a Sabbath 
School for Protestant childien. Only 12 at first 
attended ; but afierwards 20 or 30, ainong whom 
were 3 children of -the late American Minister. 
That it has not flourished still more. is owing to the 
fact, that, with many other pressing engagements, 
the teacbers have not beef able to visit the pa- 
rents of those who attend, or seek out other cliil- 
dren; who, it is believed might be found, in con- 
siderable numbers willing to attend, if the proper 
exertions were used. 

Circulahon of the Scriptures. —Not long after 
his arrival at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Parvin lodged a 
nuuiber of Bibles and Testaments in a bookseller’s 
shop, at the same time giving notice in one of the 
papers, where they could be obtained, and at what 
price. In the course of the next day or two they 
were all sold, 50 in number, and the bookselier 
applied for more. A new supply was furnished, 
and ia an equally short tine, 50 or 40 more were 
disposed of—and so at length a whole box. On in- 
quiry, it was found that they were chiefly purchas- 
ed by Catholic fliars, scarcely eny of whom were 
previously suppiied. ludeed the number of Bi- 
bles ia the whole city, must have been extremely 
smali.—Three or four years ago, a Bible Society 
was formed in Buenos Ayres, comprising about 15 
members, most of whom were persons of modcrate 
circumstances and rank in life. This Society still 
exists; and ts members meet regularly once a 
month, to pray for the blessing of God upon their 
efforts, and al-o to relate any incidents which may 
have occurred, illustrating the usefulness of the 
sacred volume. It has been thought expedient by 
many, thata Bible Society should be formed upon 
a larger scale. No doubt of its success is antici- 
pated, although as a matter of prudence, the efforts 
for its formation have been hitherto delayed. 
Four or five months ago, Mr. Armstrong, an 
Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of mak- 
ing inquiries relative to. the circulaiion of the 
Scriptures ia that country. With him Mr. Parvin 
called on several! Catholic clergymen, and found 
them cordially interested in the formation of a 
national institution. The Minister of State is 
equally favourable to the object.—It is the opinion 
of Mr. Parvin, who has had opportunities of exten- 
sive information on the subject, that in the whole 
city of Buenos Ayres, containing a population of 
50.900, there are pot more than 500 Bibles and 
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from 1500 to 2000 Testaments. If agents cout 
be’ employed whose hearts are interested in the 
cause, there is no doubt that some thousands of 
Bibles might be distributed in the city and pro- 
vince, with the greatest advantage. A few days 
before Mr. Parvin’s departure, a merchant from the 
interior, who is a native of the country, called on 
him and purchased 60 Bibles and 80 Testaments. 
In packing them up, a considerable number of 
tracts were added. 

Progress of Toleration—W hen Mr. Parvin ar- 
rived at Buenos Ayres in 1823, serious doubts 
were entertained, whether a place of Protestant 
worship could be opened with safety. But after 
three or four months, it was concluded to make 
the attempt. In February 1824, Mr. Parvin com- 
menced preaching in a_ private house, the resi- 
dence of a respectable English gentleman. Only 
14 individuals at first attended. Afterwards a 
room was hired for the purpose in a retired part of 
the city. It was generally known, however, that 
such a meeting was held, and many knew where. 
Not unfrequently persons assembled at the win- 
lows to bear, among whom were, occasionally, 
Catholic priests. In a few instances, some of them 
entered the meeting; where they were cordially 
welcomed, and conducted with perfect propriety, 

In February of the present year, the British 
Consul negociated with the Buenos Avrean Goy- 
ernment, for a free toleratian of religion in the 
case of British subjects. The request was grant- 
ed; and in the treaty between the two countries 
subseqnently made, an article to the same effect 
was introduced. Very soon after, it was stated to 
the American Charge d’Affaires, that a similar 
ioleration would, on application, be granted to the 
cilizens of the United States.—QOn the Ist. July, 
« bill was presented by the Executive, granting a 
free toleration of religion to every person in the 
province, citizens and strangers. This bill passed 
the House of Representatives only a night or tso 
before Mr. Parvin left, and runs thus,—“* Tae 
RIGHT WHICH MAN HAS, TO WoRSHIP Gop ac- 
CORDING TO HIS CONSCIENCE, IS INVIOLABLE 
in tuls Province.” 

Thus is a law solemualy enacted by the govern- 
ment of Buenos Avres, which opens a wide door in 
that country for missionaries of every name and 
nation to enter. Shall the opportunity be neg- 
lected, 

By intelligence otherwise received, we learn 
thatthe English residents at Buenos Ayres have 
procured a suitable room in a building erected by 
the Jesuits, and occupied by them long since as 
a place of worship; and that the Protestant Di- 
vine Service was to be performed in it for the first 
time on Sunday the 25th September, by the Rev. 
Mr. Armstrong, Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.—Rec. and Tel. 





THE UNIVERSALIST’S OR INFIDEL’S PRAYER> 

Man is calleda religiousbeing. Re! gious beings com- 
mune with their Maker. They open their hearts to him 
in praver. This is so necessary to religion, that the pious 
soul cannot live without it, The reiigious man will pray. 
Prayer is the language of the heart; that is, persons pray 





as they believe in their heart: or, in other wards, the lane 
guage of prayer is framed according to the creed in which 
the person believes. Therefore every praying pes on 
makes use of language agreeable to the doctrines cou. as 
ed in bis articles of faith, agreeable ta what he pre 2% 
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io believe.—If so, the prayer of some mast be in the fol- 
lowing langaage :— 

«“ Lord, thou hast said in thy scriptures of truth, 
‘he that believeth not shall be damned ;’ and thou 
hast also declared that the wicked ‘ shall go away 
into everlastivg punishment.’—But, Lord, we do 
not believe that thou art in earnest in these decla- 


‘ yations.— We hope thou art too merciful to punish 


sinners with everlasting destruction. Most merci- 
ful Lord, though we have sinned, and delighted to 
break thy law; though we pollute thy Sabbaths, 
take thy paine in vain and often bow dowa to the 
cod Bacchus; and though we are very desirous ot 
walking in the path of our own imagination ; yet 
we do not believe that for these imperfectious thou 
wilt panish us forever ; therefore, we are in no fear 
of thy threatenings. We do not fear on account 
of our having sinned against thee, for we are sure 
that thy mercy will keep us from threatened de- 
struction. Notwithstanding thou hast said, ‘the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that furget God,’ yet we do not believe it.—Lord, 
we do not believe that thou wilt punish the wicked 
in hell. Surely thou wilt not damn them forever. 
No; we do not believe that ‘these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment,’ neither have we 
any fear of being sent into ‘ everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.’ Lord, we do 
not believe that when thou comest to judge the 
world, thon wilt place us, or any of the bumau 
family, at thy left and, and at last say unto them, 
‘depart from me, ye cursed.” But we hope fora 
seat at thy right hand.—Though in a fit of intox- 
ication we should fall from a precipice aud dash 
out our brains, yet we are sure of falling immedi- 
ately into heaven, where we shall be called ‘ bless- 
ed, and made to inherit a kingdom prepared for 
us from the foundation of the world.—Lord, we 
are in strong hepes of eternal life, for we do noi 
believe that hateful doctrine which the Bible 
teaches, that ‘the unbelieving, and abominable, 
and whoremongers, and idelaters and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone.’ Lord, we do not believe 
that ‘some will rise to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt; we believe it no more than a bugbear to 
mar our happiness: for most surely the antedilu 
vians and Sodomites arrived sooner in heaven, and 
were consequently better off, tian Noah and Lut. 
We are confident that thou intendest to take us all 
to glory, without our whining about religion, for 
thou art ‘not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should coine’ to heaven. Merciful Lerd, 
we believe this, aud the Bible says, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved.’ And we do believe that 
ours is the only true religion, for it is the same 
that Christ taught—the same doctrine that be laid 
down his life to inculcate.—Most surely this is the 
only doctrine in the belief of which men can be 
happy, and have no fear of God before their eyes. 
Therefore, we are determined to remain in this 
belief, and live in this course of conduct. which 
best suits our inclination; for we are not ‘ stran- 
gers to the covenants of promise, having no hope ;’ 
we do hope to be ‘fellow citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God,’ and at last to be 
crowned with glory, and honour, and immortality. 
Therefore, because we have this hope of eternal 
life, we shall live as we list, and risk all consequen- 
ces.” —Rel. Advocate. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


One of the greatest impediments to the prospe- 
rity of the Sabbath school, ts unquestionably an in 
difference to the subject on the part of the commu- 
aity. Indeed, it is a well attested fact, that in no 
society, where the merits of the institution are in 
any considerable degree acknowledged and felt, 
is it morally possible for it to be otherwise than 
flourishing. ‘l’o excite this interest in the comm- 
munity,—to awakea the attention of the public to 
the value and importance of the Suuday school, is 
therefore a commendable obdject. ‘T’o effect it, 
various measures have been adopted by the friends 
of the institution, with various success. The Un- 
ion Sunday school of this village, formerly had 
public meetings, once a quarter, at which time, 
the reports were presented, and remarks made, 
from the clergy aud others, suitable to the ovca- 
sion. As an improvement upon this plan, it was 
proposed having, at these meetings, in addition to 
the oiher exercises, an examination of the schoo! 
upon their Biblical studies. ‘This measure was 
accordingly adopted, and has since been pursued. 
It gave at Once new interest to the institution, and 
on every occasion of its return, the crowded seats, 
and aisles, and galleries of the church, together 
with the lively countenances of the children, as 
well as the numbers of visiters retiring from the 
place for want of room, all anite in testifying to its 
effect in awakening the attention of this commu 
nity, 

From the experience of this school, we cannot 
hesitate to pronounce the plan of public examina 
tions, as decidedly the most effectual one whicl: 
has been adopted in this vicinity, for the purpose 
of effecting so important an object as the excite- 
ment of the public interest. ae tos 

We have had the pleasure, during the past 
month, of attending the examinations of New- 
Hartford, Sanquoit, and Clinton schools. Inte: 
esiing reports were at the same time presented, 
and numerous audiences manifested their deey 
solicitude for the institution. 

At the former place, five schools were assem: 
bled, and each was examined by its superintend- 
ent.—Utica Visitant. 


_——— - 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE WINTER. 


The season has arrived, when those Sunda 
Schools, who do not, in themselves, possess sufii- 
cient lile Or strength to exist thiough the winter, 
are probably drawing to aclose. It is much to be 
regretted, that an institutien which has ever had so 
deep and happy an effect upon the young, and 
consequently, upon society at large, should, for a 
single Sabbath, mi avy ordinary instance, discon- 
tinue its operations. There is yet wanting, how- 
ever, in many societies, a suflicieucy of zeal. or 
energy, to support a Sunday school during the 
winter, even, in some cases, where faithful teach- 
ers are found ready and willing to give their ser- 
vices. ‘Teachers under such cifcumstapces, need 
every encouragement and assistance. We can 
assure them they are not forgotten by their more 
favoured biethren. As they have greater obstacles 
to encounter—as their duties are more arduous, 50 
will their reward he greatgr, and their hogoue 
more exalted. 
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We have a plan to propose to this class of teach- 
ers. It is this:—Where it is impracticable to con- 
tinue the school through the winter, on every Sab- 
bath, let it not be entirely discontinued; but 
assembled together once a month. This will have 
a tendency to keep up the interest, and prevent 
disunion and disorganization. The scholars will 
be pursuing their studies during the long evenings 
of winter, and the difficulties of commencing in 
the spring, will be removed. 

This plan was recommended to the Board of 
Managers, by one of their Agents, as the practice 
of a school which he had visited in the county of 
Cayuga. It strikes us as being a judicious meas- 
ure. We recommend to our friends who are de- 
termined to close their schools during the winter a 
trial of the experiment.— Ibid. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN GREECE. 





The American Missionaries in Palestine have 
éstablished Sabbath schools among the Greek 
children, and it has occurred to me that much 
good might be done by increasing their number, 
under the direction of our brethren and sisters who 
are labouring there. And I was encowaged with 
the hope, that something more might be done, by 
seeing the following notice on the cover of a late 
number of the London Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine. 

* At the last annual meeting of the London 
Sunday School Union, (says the notice) the fol- 
lowing resolution was Unanimously passed :—That 
this society, anxious to promote Christian instruc- 
tion among the rising race of Greeks, engages to 
devote to the formation and support of Sabbath 
schools among that people, whatever contributions 
may be forwarded for the specific object.” 

Are there not, Mr. Editor, many in this land of 
freedom, who would rejoice in the opportunity of 
being able to contribute to this pious and noble 
object ? and will not the Managers of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union pass a resolution simi- 
lar to the above, and receive donations to furnish 
the American Missionaries with the means of sup- 


adopt this plan, | doubt not they would soon re- 
ceive enough to establish and support several 
schools, for a time, which might prove a great bles- 
sing to this enterprising but oppressed people.— 
Should this suggestion be approved and acted on, 
it will afford the writer great pleasure to contrib- 
ute his MITE. 
American S. S. Mag. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN MERCER COUNTY, PA. 


The managers of the Mercer County Sabbath 
School Union have engaged in the laudable and 
important enterprise of Sabbath school instruction, 
with a degree of spirit, zeal, and activity, which 
to them is highly creditable. It is hoped, that 
their efforts in the good cause in which they bave 
embarked, will be continued with undiminished 
ardour ; that their schools will be ever filled with 
ehildren and youth, anxious to become acquainted 
with the invaluable contents of the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make them wise unto salvation, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that teach- 
ers will be found, who will cheerfully sacrifice 
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kingdom of Christ, saving immortal souls from 
eternal death, and covering a multitude of sins ; 
and who will not grow weary in well doing, know- 
ing that in due season they shall reap, if they faint 
not. 

The example of the managers of this Union, 
and those who co-operate with them, is worthy of 
universal imitation. If as many Sabbath schools 
(exclusive of those in our cities) were instituted in 
every county in the state of Pennsylvania, as have 
been organized in Mercer county, and fhe appro- 
priate business of all were pursued with as great 
energy and unwearied assiduity as thousands pur- 
sue the treasures and enjoyments of the present 
world, the happiest resuits, in reference to the civil 
community, the church of Christ, and the future 
and everlasting condition of immortal souls, might 
be reasonably anticipated. If we possess correct 
information, there are 51 counties in this state. If 
35 Sabbath schools were established in each, the 
whole number would be 1785; and if to each on 
an average, we allow 30 scholars, the aggregate 
number of scholars, receiving important religious 
instruction, would be 53,550. And if to these we 
were to add those in our cities, the number would 
be greatly increased. Who, that duly reflects 
upon this subject, would not consider the estab- 
lishment and proper management ef such a num- 
ber of Sabbath schools to be a matter of great im- 
portance ? yet all this and much more might be 
easily effected, if Christians were not greatly want- 
ing in love and a sense of obligation to Him whe 
is infinitely lovely, and so loved them as to give 
himself a-sacrifice for their sins. Where are the 
aged disciples of the Lord, who regard the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom more than all earthly 
good? Where are Christians in the middle stage 
of life, who are solicitous for the well-being ef the 
rising generation, of which their own children con- 
stitute a part? Where are the young disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who have lately consecra- 
ted themselves, with all their active powers, to his 
service, and sealed a covenant with him at his ho- 
ly table? What returns have they made for his 
dying love? Have they tasted that he is gra- 
cious ? and is it not their ardent desire that others 
may experience his grace? Do they plead want 
of qualification for the business of Sabbath schoo! 
teachers? Inthe days of their youth, the season 
of improvement, let them seek the requisite qual- 
ifications, and engage in the work. While they 
are teaching others, their own progress in the 
knowledge of divine things will be accelerated, It 
is said to be impossible, in many places, to put and 
keep in operation, Sabbath schools, for the want 
of teachers. Let Christians do their duty, and 
such complaints will seldom or never more be 
heard. Many persons rise at midnight and travel 
through the remainder of the night, in all kinds of 
weather, that they may be able to attend our com- 
men markets, without any object in view but tem- 
poral good: and are the friends of Jesus unwil- 
ling to rise before the dawn of the first day of the 
week, and travel five, eight, or ten miles, in desti- 
tute regions, with the view of promoting the spirit- 
ual and everlasting ggod of souls, which shall ex- 
ist during the revolutions of eternal ages? Such 


exertions might be deemed by the lukewarm as 
extrayagant and enthusiastic; but not so when 
viewed, by the faithful and devoted servants of the 





their own ease for the ptirpose of advancing the 


Lord, in the light of divine truth in relation to 
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eternity.—By the zeal and activity of some are 
reproved the indifference and negligence of others, 
whose zeal in this cause has vanished like the 
morning cloud and early dew; whose Sabbath 
schools, through inattention and the love of ease 
on their part, have dwindled and died the death ; 
and who, in the spiritual contest, have succumbed, 
or dastardly fled and left the field to the tnumphs 
and ravages of the enemy. Such may justly be 
covered with shame and confusion ; and ought to 
consider whence they have fallen, repent and do 
their first works.—Putsburgh Rec. 
EE EEE 
Obituary. 








OBITUARY OF ASEERVANTHAM, 


ONE OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY CONVERTS BELONGING 
1O THE SEMINARY AT MADRAS, WHO DIED FROM 
THE BITE OF A SNAKE, FEB. 26, 1824, aGrED 15. 





The following particulars are taken from the Jonrnal 
of Rev. William Sawyer, his instractor. 


Jon. 5, 1824.—I spoke with Aseervantham on the sub- 
ject of Prayer. On asking him whether he felt his need 
of prayer, he answered, “ Yes ;” and added, “ I am a lit- 
tle boy, aud have nothing to help me but God.” On the 
subject of his prayers he spoke as follows :—* I first pray 
that God would make me a guod boy, that I may have his 
grace and favor in the same manner as litte Samuel had. 
I next pray that God would bless me in my reading and 
studies, that I may have a good memory and goud sense. 
Sometimes, [ pray ior my friends and relations; and, at 
other times, tor my teachers in the ways of God. I sel- 
dom forget those ministers who are preaching the gospel 
to my poor countrymen.” 

Upon being asked how many times in the day he con- 
sidered it proper to pray, he apswered, that sometimes he 
prayed twice, sometimes three times ; but he always wish- 
ed he had time to pray, as be found it often very delight- 
ful. I told him that the christian had various duties to at- 
tend to, and that each must be performed in its proper 
season ; but that there would be no difficulty in so mana- 
ging our business, as to set apart a quarter of an hour at 
least for private prayer inthe middle of the day. 1 told 
him further, that all good and eminently successful minis- 
ters, spent a eonsiderable time in prayer ; and that I should 
advise particular days for particalar objects of prayer : for 
instance, the Lord's day, for his church and people—Mon- 
day, for relations and friend+—Tuesday, for the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit on his own heart, and on all 
the servants of God—Wednesday, for the heathen— 
Thursday and Friday, for preservation from the tempta- 
tions aaa power of Satan—Saturday, being the ciose of 
the weck for a solemn review of the past and self-exam- 
ination. 

Feb. 24, 1824.—After prayers at night, I spoke with 
Aseervantham on the sufferings of Christ. He was deep- 
ly affected; but said that he did not recollect to have 
wept at the thought of what his Saviour suffered. He 
said, “I love my Saviour.” [asked him why.—‘ Be- 
cause he died for my sins.” “ De you believe that?’ I 
asked: he answered, “Yes, I believe it, and trust in 
Christ alone for the pardon of my transgressions.” 

Feb. 26, 1824.—It has pleased God to afflict us with a 
most distressing visitation thisday. ‘The littl boy Aseer- 
vantham, has been Carried off, trom the bite - veno- 
mous snake. 

While writing in my study, the boy came in, and said 
that something had bitten him. He described himself as 
in the act of reaching a book from the top of a wall, 
which runs across the room in which he was accustomed 
to sleep, when something bit his finger. On examining 
the wound, I found it to be deep, in an oblique direction, 
and about three-eights of an inch in length. Neither I, 
nor the boy himself had agy idea of the nature of the ani- 
mal that inflicted :he wound: he could give vo farther de- 
scription of it than that it appeared to be something white 
I conceived it might have been a lizard of some descrip- 
tion, and endeavored to compose the boys mind, by sta- 
ting my opinion. I considered it prudent, however to ad- 
minister the usual remedy, lest it should have been the 
bite of a poisonous snake. The external application of 
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the volatile alkali gave hin very considerable pain ; and 
he cried out, “ Oh ny father! my father!” On inquiring 
whether he felt any pain in the arm, he said, “ Not the 
least.” His band was not swollen, por even the finger. 
I applied a poultice to the hand. One of the Mission ser- 
vants who was moms by, gave him some pepper-corna, 
which he chewed, and said that they tasted pungent: the 
natives reckon this a good test of poison: if the pepper pro- 
duces no effect upon the salival glands, they give up hope 
The boy appearing to be a little better and free from pain, 
I lett him to resume my work ; desiring to be called if oc- 
casion required, I had sat but a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, when I was requested again to look at 
him. He now complained of dimness of sight and violent 
pain in the breast ; but there was still no pain in the arm. 
Lassitude and anxiety were quickly succeeded by strong 
convulsive motions of the body. When I spoke to him, he 
returned no answer ; but stretched open his eye-lids, and 
beat his breast twice or thrice with some force. I was 
now for the first time very much alarmed ; and immediate- 
ly applied very hot water, which was ready at hand, to the 
breast and the extremities, which [ found to be getting 
cold. The pulse was quivering; and, in two minutes, 
ceased to beat! ‘The whole time from the boy coming to 
inform me of the bite was not, to the best of my know!l- 
edge, more than thirty-five minutes. The snake was 
found in a hole in the wall. 

Thus died a youth, already an ornament to the Chris- 
tian profession, and promising to be a blessing in his gen- 
eration! His talents were of the first order ; and many 
circumstances of recent occurrence, combine to satisfy 
me as to the reality of his being a child of God. These 
things reconcile me to the loss of my dear little favorite 
friend ; and in my own sorrows, I can rejoice in his hap- 
piness. 

Aseervantham was one ofa number of youths who had 
been sent to the Seminary from Tranquebar. His death 
was greatly lamented by his companions. Mr. Sawyer 
endeavored to improve it on the following Sundwy, from 
1 Sam.xx.3. There is but a step between me and ueath! 


Dirp,—At Hartford, Mrs. Mary Bull, relict of Dr. 
Isaac Bull; Mr.” Ezra Corning, aged 58; Mr. Harvey 
Tenant, aged 57; Mr. Joba Brace, aged 31. 

At East Windsor, Mr. Rufus Crane, aged 68; Mrs 
Elizabeth Thrall, aged 48. . J 

At North-Killingworth, on the 25th Nov. after a pro 
tracted disease of a pulmovary nature, Mr. Jesse C. Hull, 
aged 44. 

At Cheshire, on the 25th ult Mr. Samuel Doolitile, ag- 
ed 24; on the 50th ult. Mrs. Emily Cornwell, wife of Mr, 
Edward Cornwell, Merchant of New-York, aged 27. 

At Derby, 27th ult. Mr. Isaue Pease, aged 53. 

At North-Haven, Nathaniel Doolittle, aged 38. 

At Camden, N. Y. on the 28th ult. Mrs. Abigail Al 
cock, aged about 67, late of Wolcott, and native of Chesh- 
ire. 

At Nellore, in Ceylon, on the 26th of April, Mrs 
Knight, wife of the Kev. Joseph Knight.— Mrs. K. was 
sister of the Rev. Mr. Bardwell, formerly American miss- 
tonary at Bombay, and went to Ceylon as the wife of the 
late Rev. James Richards. She was married to Mr, 
Knight in Sept. 1823. 

The London Mis-ionary Register for September con 
tains the following notice of her death : 

“The Rev. Joseph Knight, of Nellore, in Ceylon, has 
not long enjoyed the benefits of his marriage with the wid- 
ow of the late Mr. Richards. She had suffered for some 
time urder inflammation of the lungs, which became alary 
ming about a monih belore her death ; the disease seem- 
ed to have yielded to the operation of powertul medicines, 
when she was attacked with violent diarrhoaea, which car- 
ried her off in about thirty hours. She has left an infant 
daughter by her last marriage, and two children by hei 
first. Mr. Knight writes, in deep affliction, on the 10th of 
May : 

* On finding that her end was near, she gave her dying 
advice with great earnestness to all connected with the 
station. She was about thirty-two vears of age; and had 
been actively employed in the work of missions for about 
eight years. She conversed inthe Native Language with 
facility ; and delighted much in giving instructions to the 
youth and others of her sex. May the Lord cheer us 
with divine consolations; and abundantly make up our 
Joss, by pouring out his Holy Spirit on us and en the hea» 
ther around |” 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 
The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, aud waked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the summer leaves 
fie dead, 
They rustic to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit's tread ; 
‘Che robin and the wrea are fowua—aad from the shrubs 
the jay, 
“And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the 
gloomy day. 
Where are the flowers, the bright young flowers, that 
smil’d beneath the feet, 
Of hues so passing beautiful, and breath so passing sweet ? 
Alas, they are all in their graves—the gentle race of flow- 
ers 
Are lying ig their lowly beds with the fair and good of 
ours ; 
The rain is falling on their graves—but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 
(‘alls not from out the gloomy earih the lovely ones 
again. 
The wind flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier rose, and the orchis died, amid the sum- 
mer’s glow ; 
But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the vellow sun-flower by the brook in autamn beauty 
stood, 
Lill fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 
And the blossoms aever smiled again by upland glade or 
glen. 
And now, when comes the calm mild day—as still such 
days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts are heard, tho’ all the 
trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
he south wind searches tor the flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 
more. 
And then T think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side 5 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast 
the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life so 


brief ; 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one like that young friend of 
ours, ' 


So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 








DANGER OF RICHES. 

Flow bitterly many persons have bewailed their folly 
when they cane to die, that ever they set their hearts ap- 
on these things; and heartily wished that they had never 
had them. 

What a sad story was that of Pius Quintus ; who, dyiag, 
eried out in despair ; “ when I was ia a low condition, | 
had some hopes of salvation; but when [ was advanced 
tobe a cardinal, | geeatiy doubted it ; but since I came to 
the popedom, L have no hope at all.” 
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oppressor, who had scraped up a gréat estate for his only 
son. When he came to die, he called his son to him, and 
saicl,—* son do you indeed love me?” ‘The sop answer- 
ed, that nature, besides his father’s kindness, obliged him 
toibat. “ Then (said the father) shew it by this ;—bold 
thy finger in the candle as long as [ am saying a paternos- 
ter.” The son wied, but could not endure it. Upon 
which the father said, “ thou canst not suffer the burning 
of thy finger for me ; but to get this wealth, I have hazar- 
ded my soul for thee, and must buru body and soul in helt 
for thy sake. Thy pain would have been but fora mo- 
ment: but mine wiil be unquenchable fire.’ FLavev. 





SINGULARITY. 


If a man is alone in doing his duty, he has the more 


reason to be thankful to God and not to be ashamed of 
before men. 


WORLD. 


It may be used, but not enjoyed. 

Love not the world, is a precept on which depends our 
eternal weal or woe. 

World and Religion,—The love of the world and reli- 
gion are incompatible and destroy one another. 

We never know how much we love the world, till we 
find pain and difficulty in parting with its good things.— 
The world condemns, without mercy, all those who either 
condemn, or will not follow its maxims. God wiil have 
the heart entire ; but when itis filled with the world there 
is no place for him. Religion accounts most of those 
pleasures criminal, and as leading to the greatest sins, 
which the world calls innocent: if we are to be governed 
by voices, religion wiil lose the cause. 

Worldly happiness.—See what it does upon those who 
have their heart’s desire.—They are less coneerned for 
the happiness of another life; they desire to set up their 
rest here. 

Worldly advantages. —God could very easily give world- 
ly advantages : but he kindly deaies, restrains, or deprives 
us of them; lest we should set our hearts upon them, and 
that we might love him above all things. 

Worldly motives —When a man resists on human mo- 
tives only, he wiil not hold out long. 

Worldly pleasures.—They who give themselves up to 
pleasures, are making themselves Chains not easy to be 
broken. 





THE LONG-ISLAND INDIAN—anw earract. 


About sixty years ago, a revival of religion took place 
on the east end of Long-Isiand, and some of the Indians 
of that place were made partakers of the grace of life. 
Several years afterwards, one of the axtives gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself, in his own way of speaking : 
“When me first converted, me was a poor, vile, black In- 
dian; but me Jove all the christians and all the ministers 
like my own soul. Afterwards me grow, grow, grow, but 
me no love christians. Then me grow, grow, grow, very 
big; then me no love ministers. But one day as me was 
in the swamp after some broomsticks, me heard a voice, 
saying, Ludian, how comes it to pass, that you no love 
christians and ministers? Me answer, because me know 
more than all of them. The voice say unto me again— 
indian, you have lost vour jumdle. On this, me began to 
look, and behoid! ory humble was gone. Me then go 
back, back, back, but me no find my humble. Me thea 
go back, back, back, a great way, and then me find my 
humble ; and when me find my humble, me was pooe, vile 





Mr. Spencer also tells us a sad, bet real story of a rich 
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black Indian again. Then me love all the christians an 
ii the ministers, just as me love my own soul.” 
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